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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


LAST DAYS OF A PIRATE, 


In the Caribean sea, and not far from the estuary of the 
river San Juan, are situated a number of small keys, gene- 
rally denominated the “Corn Islands.” They are inhabited 
by a mixed race of English, Spanish, Indian, and Negro ; 
and which have from the earliest settlement of the West 
India islands, been the resort of buccaniers, pirates, traders 
and fishermen. Lying at a sufficient distance from the main 
land to be exempted from the continual storms and rains for 
which that coast is noted—open to the trade winds, which by 
day meliorate the heats of a tropical climate, and by night 
watt from the ocean an ample supply of moisture for the pro 
duction and preservation of uninterrupted and tadeless vege 
tation, they appear to him whose eyes have long been unblest 
by a view o: the green and smiling land, as little specimens 
of paradise scattered on the sea. 

Thrown by fortune on one of these secluded isles, and 
after partaking largely of the cheertul but unostentatious 
hospitality of the inhabitants, 1 wandered forth along the 
avenues of orange and lime trees, whose clustering flowers 
loaded the air with perfume, while the »oonbeams glancing 
through the interstices of the foliage, were brightly reflected 
from the pendant drops which hung like diamonds from the 
bealy spray. 

I was now treading the ground oft trodden by the fierce 
freebooters of by-gone days; here they rested from their miur- 
derous tous ; 
a dulged the gentler passions oi their natures. Viten, 
perhaps, buve these woods echoed with the wild song of mirth, 
he bacchanaliau revel, or the softer whisperings of love—tor 
even the remorseless pirate loves, and tiercely too. Reflections 
like these brought in their train the tancied forms of Lolonois, 
Brasileno, bat, Morgan, and other rovers of renown, whose 


deeds of desperate daring still live in a thousand traditionary | 


tales. 
music softly and sweetly stealing along the winding alleys of 
shrubbery, and losing itseli arid the murmurings of the 
Curious to know 


But my reverie was interrupted by a sound of distant 


waves as they broke on the rocky shore. 
from whom the strain proceeded, I tollowed it, and suddenly 
found myself in tront of a small, low hut, built of reeds and 
thatched with branches of the palm; the windward side was 
entirely open to the breeze, and from within a small glass 
lamp, filled with the oil of cocoa nuts, shed a faint and fitiul 
light. In front of the hut, reclining in a hammock which 
was suspended between two orange-trees, | observed a man 
apparently listening to the song of a female who sat beside 
him and seemed endeavouring to soothe him to slumber as 
she gently swung the hammock to and fro. His face was 
pale, his sunken eyes were closed and partially covered with 
a profusion of auburn hair, which tell in ringlets over his 
brow, on which the burning sun had left its swarthy impress. 
As I approached he raised his head and motioned his attendant 
to cease her song, while with a voice feeble, but somewhat 
stern, he bade me welcome; and the lovely songster, who 
was a beautiful creole girl, with the form of a sylph and the 
step of a fawn, brought me a seat which she proflered and re- 
tired within the hut. Some trifling conversation ensued, 
during which his manner made an impression on my mind 
which time iias failed to erase. His person was small and 
lightly formed, and though now feeble and emaciated, still 
betrayed the remains of elegance and activity : his large blue 
eye, sunken and lustreless, darted from object to object with a 
restlessness that denoted a heart but ill at ease, as the fierce 
energies of his nature seemed struggling with the languor of 
disease. Interested by his appearance, I mad 
respecting his disorder. 


¢ some Inqulries 
“The physicians,” replied he, “ think ita pulmonary affee- 
tion, and for ought I know it may be so, but the root of the 
matter is here,” (laying his hand upon his heart) “ far beyond 
the reach of medicine.” 

‘Perhaps a change of climate— 

“Ne, no!” interrupted he; “climates and countries are 
like to me; my glass is nearly run, and it matters little how 
* when I die—so I but die.” 

Phese words were spoken with a certain peovishnesrs of 


threw aside the blood-stained brand, and for a! 


manner which precluded farther conversation, and I took my 
leave, resolved, however, soon to repeat my visit, for 1 had 
become too deeply interested in his fate to rest satistied with 
out obtaining a farther knowledge of his character. Accord 
ingly I renewed my visits from day to day, until they became 
frequent; and by many little nameless attentions, | at last 
wou upon his confidence, and he appeared to take pleasure 
in my society, and even expressed hunself uneasy at my ab 


sence. In the meanwhile his health continued rapidly to ce 


‘ft cline, and he was evidently just on the verge of mortal exist 


ence. 1! had often in the course of my conversations with 
him endeavoured to draw his attention to the consvlauions of 
region ; but the most mundirect allusion to religion or immer 
tality would cloud his brow with a trown which told me = hey 
could minister no conmiort, peace, or hope to him. At tue 
close of an alternvon which we had passed together, as ii 
lay gently swinging in his hammock, he fixed his eyes on the 
sun, just then dipping beneath the western wave, and re- 
marked, 


“See what a giortous sight is there! The time has been 


when | could look on such a scene with emotions of the most 
elevated pleasure ; now my heart sickens at the sight—it re 
nunds we of my fast approaching doom. ‘Yon sun has run 
its course in brightness, and it sets in splendour—iwy career 
has been one cf darkness, and soon must set in gloor 

“ Bet the sun will rise ayuin,” | observed. 

“Ves,’ 


—ha! ha! 


he rephed; “and you mean to say | too 
Arist 


such alaugh! Uh, its internal gibber stat ratties in uny ears 


vu 
a 


to what!” and he laughed, no bul 


» went of torture might extort 


rack 


pression of the horrors of hell already seizing on the sou 


twas such a laugh as the rely 


irom a wretch ayonizing on the it wus tle wild ea 


“Do you i ot believe it? sald J; “ sure ly vou are! 
atheist !” 

“No, no! no more an atheist than von grazing brute 
believes or disbelieves neither creeds nor doctrun 
were an atheist!” 

‘ Nay, say not so—sicksiess has disordered your 
you not pray Have you never prayed!’ 

* Did L never pray?) Oh, yes! 


dream, when kneeling on my mother 


l remember, but ‘tis like a 
$s lap she taught me to 
lilt my infant orisons to heaven; and she would pray with 
me tuo, and for me; and in after years, when thrown adrilt 
on the wide world, when all who loved or was beloved by me 
were slumbering in their graves, even then the memory of 
those prayers would shed a sacred influence over my soul; 
and I hoped, but ah! how vainly hoped, that still a mother's 
prayer would draw heaven's blessing on my head. Long 
years have fled since aught like supplication to God or man 
has passed these lips. It is true 1] worshipped, but it was at 
a most unholy shrine—the deity whom I adored asked blood, 
and blood I gave him. Yes, a whole hecatowb of human 
lives this hand has immolated on the altar of revenge 


“Oh, horrible!’ I exclaimed: “ sure 


ly you rave, you mean 
not what you say.’ 

“Nay, nay! ‘tis sober truth. But listen—I have not 
many hours to live ; 1 will employ them in sketching for you 
a brief outline of a wicked, hapless, hopeless lite. For twenty 
years vou are the only human being who has crossed my path 
from whom I have received, without a bribe, one cheering 
word or kindly look, save this poor girl, and she—but enough 
of that—you will not betray me! Justice indeed claims much 
at this ensanguined hand of mine, but death will help me 
cheat her of her due. I was born in Wales: at the age of 
fifteen years | lost parents, friends, and foriune. 
my own resources, I came to the West Indies, and succeeded 


Thrown on 


after a time in obtaining the situation of overseer to Gonzales 
the governor of St. Ann 
Spaniard, whom I disliked, for I had not yet learned to 
and I should soon have left his service but for a being whom he 
called his dauchter; the fairest—but what inatters it how fair 
I loved her—loved her with all the pure affections 
Well! five years passed 


He was a proud and haughty 


hot 


she was! 
soul, and she loved me. 
At length I gained her consent to leave the island 
stern Spaniard 


of my 
away. 
and unite her destinies with mine, for the 
would as soon have bestowed his daughter on a slave as me 
J obtained a boat and the 
to the main, when the black villain betraved us to his master 


assistance of a negro to convey us 


ind on the point of embarking we found ourselves surround 


ed by soldiers and slaves. who, by the governor's order, stripped 


w to the skin—ves, there before the gaze of hundreds, end 
worse, before her for whom only I cared to live, | was stripped 
and flogged—publicly flogged by anegro! Ob, how mv hear 
was crushed! My spirit was broken, but not subdued. There 


1) } 


kneeling on the sand, the blood streaming from my lacerate: 


shoulders, 1 swore never to rest tistied until 1 had washed 
out the 


Spaniard 


foul disgrace in the heat ! a bundred 


1 have performed m Twenty long vear 


have sped away since that accursed hour, and the vengefi 


lame then kindled in my soul has ever burned with fieres 


intensity, while each new victim served as tuel to the raging 


fire, and nought but the chill dau ips of death can quench it 


blaze Phe governor sent we to Chagres as i prisoner, and t 


obtain my liberty, or rather my release froma filthy dungeon 


lentered into the { 


military service of the Spaniards Phx 
revolution which had broken out in Caraceas, had now be 
come general along the main 
and | on four ‘ : n them 


mut first sheat! 


were every where 


In arms, ut net with 


ime way ki e he of my colonel am 


Here ny ‘ $ ards soon render 
, 
comtiand . 


two sentinels 


ed me conspicu , and tail lor t he 


sivall party, with wh wel a gucrrilla Wartare in 


the interior; but was finally taken, manacled, and mareh« 


barefoot and wounded across the iwthmus to Panama, with 


scares 


1 rag to protect me trom the scorching sun: i War 


alin lusupporta le I complar ed of my head, and the 


avereni villains ¢ \ perc vod lest the wind 


athe ta A it i mh é , i } od it to my Car 
with boiling te et } u t ng upp 

ben al i I again « ped, and 

foun sel til ge of Carthagena, in the command of 


a gun-bos I signalized myself many a deed ot 


Hood, and after pture of the place obtained a captait 


brig Iw ordere 
yperty 
Leones 


I calied 


commission mmand of a fine 


tv with their pr 


and ¢ radi et sail, but 


oO CONVEY Seve 
to the island of Curacoa 
my course directly tor St. Ann 
ether 


On the passage u 


crew t hem we had on board upwards « 


paniards, who were 
enemies, and maquired ul they were di poscad t 
so fine a prize ship thus easily through their fingers ? The 
rreedily and with one voice ey 


caught it the glittering bait 


claimed, ‘Set the Spaniards adnit! Land them on som 


desert island ! 


Having thus obtained their consent to an ac 
ved upon my future 
That 
while the passengers were asleep in their berths, I dispatched 
und lanched them 


through the cabin windows—they told half a score toward 


which equally impleated all, 1 re 


course, and took ¥y measures a cordingly night, 


them successively with my own hand, 
the fulfilment of my oath. We arrived at St. Ann, and an 
chored off the island at night. I tinmediately landed with « 
boat’s crew of chosen ruffians, and proceeded undiscovered 
to the house of Gonzales. On the way we met his son, a lad 
of some sixteen years, whom I compelled to conduct me t 

his father’s bedside, where I found him buried in the arms oi 
There he lay, the object of my soul's most bitter ha 
tred! Did I strike himthen? did I send him slumberin 
into eternity? No, no! FT aroused him—he saw me stan 
siniling over him, with my dagger at bis throat, and his craven 
soul almost burst with his glaring eyes. Oh 
what a delicious moment me! 
but gagged and bound, £ 

iny crew sacked and set fie to town, the hateful scene of 
Vet was there one bitter pang to be 
Ere I left the island 
I loved so well 


sleep. 


He spoke no word 


lily on board, whilst 


my ¢ arly degradation, 
endured—but 'twas only for a Moment. 
he daughter of Gonzales came—she whom 
on her knees she besought me ‘ opare, « h 
you loved me once— ‘Ay! but Llove no longer—Reveng: 
—away! I 


! spare my father! 


has absorbed my soul, there is no room tor love 
saw her no more. As for the governor, I had him whipped 
until he implored me in mercy to plunge my dagger in hi 
heart: no such mercy for him—the scourre was plied while 
he had aught of sense or feeling left, and then we gave hin 
Thint 
was but one o 


suthawed by the 


to the sharks. Why do you shrink as if in horror 
vou I was an jota more than revenged? He 


the doomed hun 'red. Well. for this act Iw 
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government, and commenced a cruise upon my own account. I, fession, Socrates supported hiuselt some tue by his chisel, 
The few remaining hours of my life would not suffice to! and must have been daily in the habit of studying the most 
tell a tithe of my adventures, perils, and escapes. Three times! perfect models of the human form; while he would be natu- 
but stratagem or gold were ever pote nt) rally inclined to admire that most which presented the fairest 


I have been a prisoner ; 
Once I was tried for my life at N.| proportions; and when beneath his chisel he beheld 


to loosen bolts or bars. 
O—, but the glittering of the shining ore dimmed the eve- 


. . . il ' a d g ’ € 
sight of my judges, and they could discover no spot of blood And tiinidly expanding into hf 
Five years I roved the terror of these seas ; his habits of thought would naturally lead him to meditate 


and power of man have failed to, ¥pen the connection between mind and matter; upon the in 
do, the never-ceasing tumults of a guilty mind has done—c ~ut} fluence which the body exerts over the mind, and the moditi- 
Long since I felt the hand of death\/¢ations which the one may receive from the other. A form 
| well proportione mught in this way easily be tnagined to be 
iniinated by a well adjusted mind, or governed by a well re 


The mortal and the marble still at strife, 


upon my hands. 
but now, what all the art 


short my mad career. 
upon me; and like the wounded tiger that seeks some gloomy 
hither I came without associate or friend 
Chance has made us ac-| culated disposition. 
tions like these when he proceeded to the matter of fact busi 
ness of selecting a wife ; and if he was not particularly tor- 


den wherein to die, 
but this my little creole nurse. 
juainted, 1 have confided to you the outlines of my history ; 
it wiil serve as a tale to while away a tedious hour, and make 
And now, grant me one favour when I} tunate in his choice, we have no right to accuse him ofa want 
for no man was better acquainted with hu 


Socrates, however, disregarded specula 


your bearers stare. 
am dead, living | ask none;—bury me in the sea full twenty! of discernment ; 
I have done. Give me some drink—miy | man nature than he 
Ha! that oe. || Xenophon, “ to penetrate into men’s characters. 


in fact a practical philosopher: visiting the busy haunts of 


‘He was eminently qualified,” says 


fathoms deep. 
He was 


mouth is parched—my brain is in a whirl! 
death is here, 1 teel it about my heart. Well, why should 1) 
live? and yet to die with such a load ot guilt—hush—hush ! 

I know what you would say—but ’tis all in} the streets and public squares, in the mart and in the temple, 


men, as well as their places of retirement, he was heard in 


speak not to me, 
What's death to me? I have bearded him a thousand ||exposing the errors and chastising the vices of his country 


vain. 
and, conversing with the great and lowly, with the rich 


times—why dol shrink sonow? A heavy mist comes gather |! men ; 
ing over my sight. Who are these? 
let them come so close ?—" With a desperate effort he raised| only basis of happiness 
himself upon his couch, s¢ zed with a convulsive grasp my/'the public and private morals, we are told he neglected no 
hand; gazed on me fora moment with a terrified and ghastly} means of correcting the faults of his own character, which 
glare, and then fell back exhausted on his pillow. His dis-| he admitted were numerous. To this end he united himsel! 


torted features gradually relaxed ; the wild expression of his to the intractable Xantippe, or at least he turned her per 
eve slowly assumed a placid look, and something like a smile} verseness to some account; for, says he to one of his friends 


plaved about his lips—the pirate was no more | 
) Xantippe at home, I acquire habits of moderation, and learn 


BIOGRAPHY. tho tre 





at, when abroad, the infirmities of all men with indul 


e y ' 
cence It would seem he sought the hand of Xantippe is 


Original Sketches of Eminent Women | a sort of moral philosopher's stone, that he might convert the 
lross of his own nature into pure gold—an experiinent whie 
XANTIPPE few men would have the courage to make. That she was 
Ova lady readers will, no doubt, smile when they see the} woman of a perverse disposition and violent temper, we have 
name of Xantippe at the head of an article which professes | seen that Socrates himself admitted; but that she was guilty 


to treat of eminent women. ‘The wite of Socrates is not in-!\of such gross violations of decorum as the writers of later 
deed eminent for any merit of her own; 


the light of her husband’s fame; but she is remarkable 
she consider- | such unwomanlike conduct as to trample under foot a cak« 


she shines merely in| times have, without any authority, asserted, we cannot believe. 


» for There is no probability in the story that she was capable ot 


her obstinate perseverance in maintaining w hat 
ed “ the inalienable rights’ of woman. 
made to designate—and we maintain most unjustly —a distinct | in the open street she tore the cloak from the shoulders of her 


class among her sex. We do not believe that scolds, like poets, || husband; or that in a fit of passion she overturned the tabk 


are born; but, like orators, are made by circumstances; and | ¢ 
if in former days special laws were enacted against scolds, it} supper without notifying her of his coming. 
These laws |, version of this story is simply this, that when Xantippe ex 


Now the tru 


was because men were the tyrants of women. 
have fallen into disrepute; because, perhaps, the ducking-| pressed some dissatisfaction at being unprovided for visitors 


atool was not found the stool of repentance ; because tyranny |/Socrates desired her to give herself no concern; for it his 
is out of fashion, and men are becoming more enlightened | guests were wise men, they would be contented with his sim- 
; if otherwise, he did not value their friendship. 


and more rational; and women are rapidly rising to that rank | le fare 
“live to eat, wise men ext to live.” 


among intelligent beings to which their gentle virtues, their ||" Whilst others,” said he, 
refined sensibilities, and the delicate structure of their minds Another scandalous story, re-echoed unfortunately by chris- 
entitle them. We place the name of Xantippe on our pages, They say that Myrto 


not indeed to apologise for the asperities of her temper—tor | shared with Xantippe the affections and home of Socrates to 
that these two Grecian matrons 


| tian writers, 1s told without authority. 


them there is no apology—but to show that there is no foun- | whom she was married ; 
dation in truth for most of the scandalous stories so indus- | seized simultaneously with a fit of jealousy, came from words 
triously circulated concerning her by the enemies of the So- |'to blows in the presence of the astounded husband ; that when 
cratic school—stories which have affected the character of| “Greek met Greek” Socrates, with stern impartiality, re- 
woman in general, and given rise to a classification which we] mained an impassive spectator of “ the tug of war ;”’ that his 


consider a base libel upon the sex. || ammoderate peals of laughter testified how much he enjoyed 


Little or nothing is known of the birth, family, or educa-| the scene ; 
tion of Xantippe; her character, AOWever, has been drawn |!sonable mirth, suddenly turned their allied arms against the 
by many a writer, and there is sufficient reason to believe that| innocent cause of their pugilistic sports, and engraved, in no 
the pencil of calurnny hag too pengaged in furnish-||ambiguous characters, the story of their wrongs upon the 
ing her picture. If we which looked after the operation like a 
conjecture that her But we do not credit these vile tales, 


was a great admirer 
beautiful face, which he r 
sessed, or at least susceptible, of 
chose his wife upon this printtple, he must have sought for a} it with malicious industry; and Aristop 
fair form and a lovely faee, and Xantippe’s charnis must have | seized with avidity a scene so full of comic interest, and would 
been of no ordinary kind; but, alas! for erring human rea-| have transferred it to his comedy of the Clouds, inten 
son, he found his sweet companion a sad exception to his!'clusively to overwhelm Socrates with ridicule. But as it 
general rule, and if he still continued to believe in his own |) mention d neither by the dramatist nor by contemporary wri 
theory, he must have considered it at least very dangerous in| ters, we are warranted in believing nothing of the 
practice. Unfortunately for our conjecture, however, both|/ occurred. Besides, Myrto does not appear to have been at 
our preiises and our conclusions may be false; for Socrates | iny period the wife of Socrates daughter of 
may have formed his theory after having had some experience |! Aristides, the jist, and upon the death of her father was left 
But let us proceed to facts. His)/in indigent circumstances. Socrates, moved by her poverty, 
His fa-} and respecting the daughter of so virtuous a citizen, offered 


but that the combatants, offended bv his unsea- 











speculate, we might! philosopher's face 
ctive ; because Socrates} black-letter manuscript. 
tioned form, and of ajand we regret that the impartial biographer is compelled to 
e index of a mind pos- |/repeat in order to refute them. If there had been any truth 
t moral beauty. If he|/in this story, the detractors of Socrates ee have circulated 
ines would have 





d ex 


kind ever 


She was the 


in the matrimonial state, 
partiality for beautiful forms is easily accounted for. 
2 statuary, and brought his son up to his own pra- her the protection of his humble roof and the hospitalities of 


ther wa 


Off, off ! why do you|/and poor, he exhorted them to the practice of virtue as the || 
While he laboured to improve | 


in accustoming myself to bear patiently the ill humour ot | 


Vou possess 
. 


Her name has been| presented by the accomplished and elegant Alcibiades; that); 


jat the sight of Euthydemus, whom Socrates had invited to | 


| his frugal tanle ; ary if she accepted voth, we can only Liter 
that the house of Socrates was an asylum granted to the 
daughter of Aristides. 
While all the ceusurable parts of Xantippe’s conduct are 
carefully exjosed, the laudable traits of her character are en 
jtirely overlooked. It is evident that with the little attention 
Socrates paid to his domestic interests, the mother of his chil- 
dren must have possessed an uncommon degree of industry, 
economy, activity, and prudence in the management of her 
household, or his moderate fortune would not have been suf 
ficient for the education of his children and the support of his 
fauuly. In fact, according to his disciple Xenophon, Socrates 
himself allows her many domestic virtues, and bore testimony 
to her unceasing maternal cares, and to the tender solicitude 
which, under all cireumstances, she manifested for her chil- 
dren. Many occurrences creditable to her heart are related 
by her husband's disciples, tending to show that the daily ex 
ample of moderation and kindness set her by Socrates, was 
not without its beneticial iniluence. When Socrates was 
condemned to deat!, Xantippe was inconsolable. Plato bas 
described the excess of her grief; and we are told that the 
disciples of Socrates, who went to his prison early in the morn- 
tng that they might have an opportunity of conversing with 
their master throughout the last day of his life, found his wife 
veiling by Lia with a child in herarms., As soon as Xan- 
uppe saw them, she burst into tears and exclaimed, ‘“ O So- 
crates, this is the last time your friends will ever speak to you 
or you to them.’ Socrates, that the tranquillity of his last 
moments might not be disturbed, desired that she might be 
She left him with the most frantic expres- 


} 
jconducted home 
The following passage in a letter, sometime 


jsions of griet. 
i iscribed to Xenophon, shows that her grief was not a passing 
| loud, but threatened to overshadow the remainder of her days, 
‘Cease, excellent Nantippe, cease to weep; what will it 
| profit you to cherish a hopeless sorrow ? Endeavour to pre 
serve yourself for your children—be of good cheer, and avail 
|} yourself of all the advantages which as the widow of Socrat« 
Apollonius and Dion applaud you for having 
declined the gifis which have been tendered to you, and they 


ulimire your noble reply, that you consider the wife of Socrate 
I and your other friends hav 
This extract 


sufficiently rich. As long a 
the ability to aid you, you shall want nothing.” 
clearly shows that the frends of Socrates, who knew his wi 
| low best, esteemed her much 
Was not a solitary spark of feeling, struck by a sudden blow 
jfrom a flinty heart; but that it was a constant and consuming 
Moreover, the grief of Xantippe, and the fear ex- 
that she would sink beneath the pre 


; and it shows too, that her grie 


| Sorrow, 
pressed by her friends 
sure of her saddened spirits, evince the sincerity of her at 
|tachment and her just sense of the excellence of the husband 
whom she had lost. If it be urged that so distressing a scene 
jas the death of Socrates would move the most insensible 
heart, and that the poignancy of Xantippe’s grief, at such 2 
| moment, was no proof that she estimated at its just value the 
|man to whom she was united, we reply that (according to an 
| anc cdote preserved by Elien) she took pleasure in doing jus 
tice to the virtues which she had daily witnessed for so many 
years. “ Xantippe,” says this exact and learned writer 
|“ asserted, that through all the revolutions in Athens during 
| the life time of Socrates, she had never perceived the slightest 
change in his countenance which was always expressive of 
and benevolence. ‘He went out and re- 
turned home,’ said she, ‘always calm, always serene, superior 
to every fear, and judging men and things invariably with 


tranquillity, content, 


equity and moderation.’ 

A woman who could speak so mournfully of the fate of her 
husband ; who could bewail his death so long and so bitterly: 
who could appreciate his virtues and paint then so feelingly 
could not herself have been destitute of virtue and feeling: 





ind she u 

she did not always control her temper, deserved at least cl 

and credit for the good qualities which she 
D.E 


vho was a prudent wile and a tender mother, ae . 


rity for her faults 
re ally possessed 


Lord Ellenborough lately visited the Zoological garden, and 


attracted almost as much notice as the bears; his fair dirorce 
was alsothere; and “they met!” 
But ' "twas anguis 
I ‘ s alter’d eye 
1 him simile on all 
\e ily pass | by 
We are no admirers of fellows who “ fake the law » tes 
own hand Eng. pay 


Why ts the steeple of a church like a fashionable bonnet 
— Because it o’ertops a belle 
Why do the American theatres excel all others in their? 
ial 


presentation of wood scenery 7?—Because they have a 
their Forres’ 
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EEE ee 
THE DRAMA. OvE, 
——————————————————————————————— — —— FOR THE CELEBRATION IN HONOUR OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTI 





THE PARK THEATRE. } 


Master Burke continues to attract tull and fashionable 
houses. On Wednesday the twenty-fourth ultimo he appeared 
in the character of Sir Abel Handy, in Morton’s comedy of 
Speed the Plough, and his personation of the eccentric old), 
gentleman was rich and pointed in the extreme. We do not} 


presume to assert that any child can give the force and iden-| 





j 


By Prosper M. Weamore 


ce on every wave 
und o'er every sea! 
war-note of the brave. 
The an'hem of ihe free! 
From steep to steep it rings, 
Through Burope’s many climes 
A knell to despot kings, 
A sentence on their crimes 
mevery giant hill, companion of the ch 










17] 





. rm irtied echo leaps to give it back al 

tity to such a character as would attend its representation by || Where’er a wind ts rushing 

Barnes or Kilner, and a repetition of the extraordinary powers " ys wb me peeche oom 

of this wonderful boy must cease to interest, in attempts of || Of man to freeman calling 

: 7 4 . . awe . . On broken fetters falling 

this description, when divested of novelty; neve rtheless, we auih. his anaaeehel an emiceadtied 

take upon ourselves to say, that Master Burke has never had|| rhe bursting shout of freedom’s battle-w 

his equal as an instance ot talented precocity. In a piece}! Spirit of freedom! from thy home 

Sano ant , > Beneath our western skies 
called Whirligig Hall, more adapted to show him to advan-| We auvethen tert the chaokied carthte: 
age, he manifested great comic abilities, and excited loud That red oppression’s heart might q 
= = 1: Aud shuddering tyranny grow pale 

shouts of laughter. The overture to Tancredi followed, and), Before the lightning of thine eyes! 

here we beg leave to remark on the bill, which asserted that || Thy course hath been « glorious one- 
} Yor nations now are basking in thy light 


“ Rossini’s celebrated orerture to Tancredi would be led by, 
Master Burke.’ The fact was widely different. The over-| 
ture to Tancredi has been merely taken as a subject by some) 
musician, and mutilated after a most barbarous manner, for 
the use of Master Burke. Whoever the gentleman be, he has 
amused himself by making thereof a concerto ; not, indeed, | 
by adding variations or different passages, but by silencing) 
flutes, hautboys, clarionets, &c. and giving their best passages! 
to the first violin, consequently Master Burke has the princi-| 
pal part throughout, and all the instruments are subordinate. 
Now let us not for one moment be understood to throw the 
least censure on Master Burke's violin playing, for it is excel- 
lont; but we must object to the mode of calling public atten- 
tion to his performance, as leading Rossini’s celebrated over- 
ture to Tancredi. The truth is, that Monsieur Vanborse, 
his music-master, (who we suspect has arranged Rossini's 
subject, ) actually leads the band, and Master Burke plays a 
concerto. We think it but justice to Messrs. Segura, De Luce, 
W. Taylor, and other adults, who have the credit of under-; 
standing their profession, to state this, because we have heard 
it remarked that Master Burke, in leading these overtures, 
assumes a much more prominent stand than these gentlemen; 
he must always do so, unless they are permitted by their pa- 
trons to convert the overtures of great masters into riolin 
obligato movements, at which the whole of the profession 
and amateurs of music would be amazingly shocked; or un- 
less Master Burke plays the original music, as they do. A 
most respectable contemporary journal likewise states, that 
Master Burke's leading the difficult overtures of Rossini, is| 
marvellous. The marvel, we believe, is solved in the above! 
explanation. 

| 

| 

| 





On Friday Master Burke appeared as Richard the Third—} 
of course, a most difficult and dangerous undertaking tor one 
of his tenderage. Ali we shal! say on the subject is, that we 
cannot conceive any boy exceeding him in such a character. | 


Miss Clara Fisher is the only young person who has made || 


the attempt in our remembrance, and we look upon little) 
Burke as a better tragedian than the young lady. The Irish 


Tutor followed, and the house, crammed to suffocation by the || 
holiday people, (the orchestra-binns filled with ladies and the | 


stage covered with gentlemen, ) literally shrieked with laugh- 
ter at his acting. We do not ever remember to have witness- 
ed so powerful an excitement of risibility. ‘The overture to 
the Caravan was announced as about to be /ed by Master 


That, ere the trial deed was done, 

Were grovellers in being’s piglit 
Upstarting from their sleep, 

They grasp the dooming brand 
1 vengeance-nerved, the spoilers sweep 
nun off the trampled lan 
They give them uot to death— contempt can punish t 


But frowningly and stern, they wave them from U 





From the north’s frozen regiot 
Ice-fettered tn gloom 
Where slavery’s legions 
Are wailing their doom 
From Italy's clime, 
The brightest of earth, 
Where man lives ia crime, 
Polluted from birth; 
From Spain’s death-like trance 
And irom Portugal's blight, 
We turn to thee, France, 
And we turn with delight 
Where the eyes of our fathers were turned 
° To the land oi: the warm-hearted Gaul 
When dimly the dame on their altar-stones burned 
And thew hopes were ar dark ws the pall 
To the land of the noble in soul, 
The mighty in spirit and name, 
Where vengeance hat}; listened to reason’s contro! 
And the doo of (ve tyrant Was shane ! 
Oh! deeper and darker that doom, than it blood 
Had been poured o'er regencrate France like a flo 





Joy tothee, France! in thy pride, 
The world shall rejoice at thy deed ; 
Long may the hearts that the despot defied 
Ennoble the land they have treed 
Away withthe flag of the Bourbou—away ! 
di!’ never again let i wave, 
Where glory hath marshalled her chosen array 
‘v earth, with the flag of the slave! 
Down, down with the banner of shame, 
And trample its tolds in the dust ; 
Away with the race that have blighted its fame 
Where the fetters of tyranny rust; 
Come from the gloom of thy cloud, 
Come with thy splendour of yore, 
Thou pennonof glory! each Gaul shall be pi 
As he welcomes his own tri-color! 


And Thou, the ruler of the storm, 
Whose hand put back the wave, 
When anarchy upreared his awtul torm 
hose voice went forth to save ; 
Thou, whom we proudly call our own, 
The warrior ot the tree, 
Among earth's mighty ones thou stand’st alon 
The delegate of liberty! 
} Kingdoms nor crowns—the patriot warrior’s nam 
} Thy nobler recompense shall be 
of fan 





| 


No brighter record gilds the pagt 
Spirit of freedom ' on— 
Oh, pause not in thy flig 
Till every clime is won 
To worship in thy light 
Speed on thy glorious way 
And wake the sleeping lands 
Millions are watching for thy ra 
And lift to thee their hand 


Burke. This piece is by the celebrated Grétry, and the s/ow ull onward, be thy ery 
. ‘ ? - . Thy banner on the blast 
movement is a graceful cantabile for the hautboy—so we find | And like a tempest as thou rushest by 
it in the score—but the same mutilation has taken place, and despots shall shrink aghast ; 
On, till thy name is known 


it has heen adapted as a solo for the violin, accordingly the 
wind instruments are silenced. 
in a theatre bill to announce Master Burke as /eading a band, | 
but it would be more consistent with truth and good taste to 
produce him as a concerto player; for it is evident to all mu- 
sicians that the band is not /ed by him, nor the music of cele- | 
brated authors given in its original form. Nor does Master 
Burke appear sensible of any mistake which occurs during 
his performance ; on the other hand, Monsieur Vamboise, in the 
leader's chair, shows just the same marks of impatient recog- 
nition of an error as Mr. De Luce does on ordinary occasions. || 
Mrs. Austin and Mr. Thorne have proceeded to Philadel- 
phia, to produce operas on an extensive scale at the theatre 
in Arch-street. Several of the leading choristers of the Park 
theatre have been engaged to assist, by Messrs. Maywood, || 
Archer, and Walton, the enterprising managers; and the Plui- 
ladelphians, who are admirers of music, will be regaled with 
those pieces which are so admirably pertermed on our boards, 
several of which are novelties to them; Boikdieu’s Caliph of) 
Bagdad in particular. M. 


It may look more imposing | 


hroughout the peopled eart 
On, till thon reign’st alone 
Man's heritage by birth 
On, till from every vale, andwhere thet 
The beacon lights of liberty shall kindle to the ski 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


FaMILy Liprary, No. x1.—Demonologyand Witchcraft.— 
Another gem from the inexhaustible mine! one more piece 
of master-work from the never-idle factory! or in plain Eng 
lish, another volume from the fruitful brain, and restless fin 
gers of Sir Walter Scott! This book was published about ten 
days ago, and who has not already peeped into its ,ages 
What man with any pretensions to the uame of reader, has 
not applied the ivory, (or if perchance that useful implement 
were not at hand, ) his remorseless fore-finger to the undivided 


leaves, and devoured with eager eyes the long desired con- 
tents? At this late day, (late for a work from him) it is al 
most a farce to write a notice of the Demonclogy, for the odds 


are, that every body who reads has read or at least begun 


— —— - 
to read if, and if the iatter be the case, we can scarcely hope 
to receive our usual share of attention until the prior claims 
of him whom we would honour, are fully saticfied. But cus 
tom 18 an insatiable task-master, and we beseech our readers 
tor ile sake that 


to understand and to believe that it is only 


this, perhaps superfluous article is writte: 


It is probably unnecessary to suy, that we have read thes 


ten letters; or that we consider our time as having been vers 
profitably employed. In them we have found the result of a 
wondertully extensive course of reading and of much reflec 
tion Upon one subject, and this result is a profound and pt lo 
sophic and satisfactory elucidation of a great mystery, illus 
trated by 


may al 


numerous striking and amusing anecdotes, Ws 
most say that no one of the innumerable modes in 
which human superstition has exhibited itseif, is passed over 
without comment or example; the wild notions of all age 

and of every people, are here exposed and accounted for; and 
in the greater number of instances, the theory is perfect and 


convincing ; in all, it is remarkably ingenious. But how could 


it be otherwise ? the hand of a wizard has been laid upon the 
arcana of necromancy; it is the voice of a mighty conjuror 
that exposes the secrets of the supernatural fraternity. The 
mantle of his namesake, Michael Scott, that “ wight of pow 
| er,” has fallen upon him, with the wisdom of another Scott 
(Reginald) who was deeply skilled in all unearthly lore; with 
such aids Sir Walter could not but write wisely of witches and 
wizards and spirits, “gray and white wath all their trumpery.” 
ippi.—Mr. Solo 
ion Bell, late keeper of the Traveller's library, Boston, has 
just issued a neat and pretty octodecimo, containing a lively 
and entertaining account of the different expeditions which 
| have, at different times, been undertaken to explore the vast 
interesting, and little Known regions of our western country 


TALES OF TRAVELS WEST OF THE MIssIs 


| From a slight glance over its diversified contents we are con 
vinced that it will prove a useful manual for youth. Nume 
‘| rous cuts adorn it, which, of course, render it more attractive 
THE BETROTHED OF WyoMING.—A second edition of this 
) historical tale has just appeared. Its universal popularity has 
ji) undoubtedly produced this result, which must b peculiarly 
grateful to the author. 
|| JOURNAL OF HEALTH.—The great demand for this useful 
and practical periodical has induced the publishers to issue a 
| second edition of the first volume, in a very handsome form 
THE SANDFORDS, OR HOME SCENES.—The second volume 
It fully equals in interest 
its predecessor, and will not suffer by comparison with any 


' of this novel has been published, 


j of the author's previous etlorts 
NEW-YORK MEDICAL JOURNAL.—Thie first number of this 
periodical journal has just appeared, It is edited by doctors 


‘ 


Peixotto, Graves, and Rhinelander, and will be continued 


| quarterly, Rach numbercontainstwo hundred and fifty pages. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Paintev winpow.—The following is a descriptive sketch 
fixed in the oriel of the hall at 
King’s College, Cambridge :—The window, 


of the painted window just 
consisting ol 
twenty-seven openings, besides the tracery lights, contains in 
the centre division, a full-length portrait of the founder, Henry 
sixth, crowned, and holding a sceptre in his right hand, with 
the sacred volume, emblematic of his pious character, in the 
left. In the compartment above are the arms of Henry, sup 
ported by two heraldic antelopes, and surmounted by a large 
crown. In the openings, right and left of the founder, are 
the arms of King’s and Eton, 


In the centre opening on the 
left side of the oriel, are the ancient arms of Basset; and in 
the centre of the right, are the present arms of the Dunsta 
ville family. It having been found necessary, generally, te 
retain the original metal work of the window corresponding 
with that in the other windows throughout the hall, the nu 
merous divisions of the same have been filled with appropriate 
ornaments and heraldic devices appertaining to the founder, 
ind harmonising, in design and effect, with the other parts 
of the window. The upper squares of the respective open 
ings contain crowns, and the royal initials, in ancient Gothic 
characters; beneath are the Lancastrian rose, the fleur-de-lis, 
ind the ostrich feathers in saltire; the badges of Henry and 
The tracery lights contain Gothic fuliage, alter 

nately painted on ruby and blue, bordered with yold-beaded 


hus consort, 
ornament, and terminating with rich yellow flowers in the 
points. The entire window contains nearly three hundred 
feet of glass, and consists of above five thousand pieces, of 
various colours, all painted upon, and finished in the best 
nanner, although from the height of the window, a great part 
of the finishing can only be properly seen hy the assistance 


of aglass. The window isthe gift of Lord de Dunetavilir 
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For the Mirror and the hour arriving for the departure of the boat, that it sets | he enlisted in the Rangers, a corps of mounted men, raised 
off, leaving individuals behind, because, forsooth, there was) expressly for the protection of the western frontiers. On the 


SOESHT—SPSSEEE. not sufficient time for the scribe to record the passports. 1) | thirtieth of August, 1814, he was one of a party of twelve 


BY W. G. CLARK. could never fathom the utility of such stupid and vexatious) men, under the command of Lieutenant Journey, who were 
' » . . : . " ’ . : oy 
Banp of pure thought! about whose daily way- regulations in a time of profound peace, and will venture to) posted at Hill's station, a small stockade, about eight miles 


The light of gorgeous fancies lingering played, 
Prompting the pictures of thy golden lays 
Where fairy scenes each flowing verse pervade ; 


say, if they were annulled, there would be four passengers south of the present village of Greenville, and something 
where there is now one, the distance be performed in halt the | more than twenty miles from Vandalia. These towns were 


Whose birth, within thy soul enjoyment made, time, and at half the present price of passage, and the Rus-| not then in existence, and the surrounding country wus 
When from thy harp was poured the gifte d song sian government rather benefited than endangered thereby. ||/one vast wilderness. During the day last mentioned, “In- 
Of knight and minstrel, nymph and fountain-maid— Passing along the road to the city you will see on the tight dian signs” were seen about half a mile from the station, and 


Offsprings of air and light, a glorious throng, | 


Like clouds that in the sunset float along : numerous patches, enclosed for the production of such vege- at night the savages were discovered prowling near the fort, 


These are the trophies that survive thy breath ! tables as can be raised in this high latitude; and in the pure| Ut no alarm was given, On the followmng morning early, 
Amid thy numbers lives thy spirit- fire— creeks of the Neva troops of boys bathing their limbs, ae Mr. Journey moved out with his party in pursuit of the In- 
Fresh o'er thine ashes blooms the laurel-wreath— one with a cross of wood or bone suspended from the neck, dians. Passing round the fence of a corn-field, adjoining the 


Still soars the music of thy sounding lyre, 


T hant rchange, and time, and death ! and which they constantly wear as a symbol of their religion, | |fort, they struck across the prairie, and had not proceeded 
numphant over change, ane 4 : 


and as a talisman against the ills of life. But the most at- more than a quarter of a mile, when, in crossing a small 
tractive object to me was the primitive appearance of the ridge, which was covered with a hazle thicket, and in full view 
EPISTOLARY Cc ORR SSPONDENCE. = Rossian fishermen, sweeping with their wide nets the deep | of the station, they fell into an ambuscade of the Indians, 

staat | waters of the river. They wore neither caps nor shoes, and who rose suddenly around them, to the number of seventy or 
LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, | their breasts were shaded with their long beards. As 1 watched | eighty, end fired. Four of the party were killed, among whom 





Joa gentleman of this city jthem, all intent on their occupation, my imagination was) V®* Lieutenant Journey ; one other fell, badly wounded, and 
EE = . . » “4 3] ~~ ; 
| transported back to the days of our blessed Saviour, when, the rest fled, except Higgins. 


NUMBER SIX. ‘ . _ H Fd 
St. Petersburg, 1830 | walking by the sea of Galilee, he called to fishermen of similar | It was an uncommonly sultry morning ; the day was just 


Even to an American, who is accustomed to see beautiful | appearance, whose minds were equally untutored, and said, | | dawning ; a heavy dew had fallen the preceding night; the 
‘Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.” Yet | air was still and humid, and the smoke from the guns hung 


villages and opulent towns annually rising from a dense forest, i" : gur 
in a heavy cloud over the spot. Under the cover of this cloud, 


and in a space of time scarce less than from youth to man- || these ideas soon vanish on entering the city, and passing uj . 
hood, become the great emporiums of trade, the seat of the |the English key, a street that fronts the Neva, and takes its Higgins’s surviving companions had escaped, supposing that 
name from the many English merchants who reside upon it, all that were left were dead, or that at all events it would be 


arts, and abounding in the elegancies as well as luxuries of | 
rashness to attempt to rescue them trem so overw helming a 


the present high degree of civilized life, it may be a matter jand form, with their elegant mansions, nearly the whole line | 
of surprise that so magnificent a city as this could rise up |to the Isaac square, It is in this square that a large propor: | || force. Higgins’s horse had been shot through the neck, and 
from a frigid marsh, and among an almost barbarous people, | tion of the longer streets debouche ; indeed that part of the ijt !l to his knees and rose again several times. Believing the 
in the incredible short space of little more than a century. It)! leity on this side of the Neva may be considered a wide semi ja) ‘imal to be mortally wounded he dismounted, but finding 
is true that as early as 1703, Peter, having possessed himselt |cire le, of which the Admiralty is the point, and the streets that the wound had not greatly disabled him, he continued 
of the fortress of Nienchatz, and being struck with the ad | the radii; running in most instances perfectly straight into the || jto hold the bridle; for, as he now felt confident of being able 
vantages of the place for the establishment of the Baltic com- || open country, and is connected with the quarter of Vasili- ||" make good his retreat, he determined to fire off his gun 
merce, and as a point to make head against the Swedish | Ostrof by a bridge over an arm of the river, of full one-thir. | "® ore he retired. He looked round tor a tree. There was but 
incursions, fortified the present site of the fortress, and lof a mile in length. It being the most public quarter, and | jone, a small ¢ Im, and he made for this, intending to shoot from 
erected a few wooden tenements on the banks of the Neva the greatest thoroughfare of the city, uncommon pains have | behind it; but at this moment the cloud of smoke rose par- 
But it was not ti'!l he had gained the battle of Pultawa that he libeen taken to beautify and adorn it. Fronting the bridge | tially trom betore him, disclosing to his view a number of In 
earnestly set about the formation of the imperial capital. It || and opposite the senate-house, the equestrian statue of Peter |, “ians, none of whom discovered him. One of them stood 
was then, and before leaving the bloody field, he wrote his || the Great is raised in bold relief, challenging the admiration || “ ann a few paces, loading his gun, and at him Higgins tool; 
admiral, Apraxin, the following characteristic note—‘ This is jot the world. The material of which it is composed is bronze, ||" deliberate aun and fired, and the Indian fell, Mr. Higgins, 
the day that, by the grace of God, I have really laid the cor | and the proportions colossal. Its pedestal is a solid granite still concealed by the su oke, re-loaded his gun, mounted, and 
ner-stone for the foundation of St. Petersburg.” Still there | roc k, transported from a marsh nine miles in the vicinity, and | turned to fly, when a low voice near him hailed him with, 
was much left to be done before he could uninterruptedly pro- | weighs upwards of three millions of pounds. On this a huge “Tom, you won't leave me ?” 

ceed in the great work—Livonia must be conquered, and the | serpent is writhing beneath the tread of the noble steed who |} 
Swedish flotilla driven back. These matters at length accom- | has reare od in the air, seemingly for the purpose of leaping a! 
plished, thousands of peasants were drafied from the interior wide distance to the ground. The imperial rider is habited i 
for the public works, followed up by an ukase, enjoining the |in a Roman toga, that flows gracefully from the shoulders, 


On looking round, he discovered the speaker to be one of 
| his companions, named Burgess, who was lying wounded on 
the ground, and he replied instantly, 

‘No, I'll not leave you; come along, and I'll take care o! 
you.” 

“I can’t come,” replied Burgess, ‘‘ my leg is smashed all te 


principal families of the empire to come forward and build, in ‘and his right hand is held out, as if protectingly over the city.} 
proportion to their revenues; and, what was of more impor- It is altogether the noblest monument of the kind in exis- | 
tance to the growth of the city, reside in their houses when itence, and was made at a single cast by the celebrated Frene h}} pieces 

finished. What Peter willed must be done at all hazards ; and | sculptor, Falconet. The design and placing is taken from || Hig gins sprung from his saddle, and picking up his com 
it has been the glory of those who have come after him to fill |» feat that is curre ntly reported to have been done by the bold | | rade, whose ankle-bone was broken, in his arn:s, he proceeded 


up the designs of the great original founder, till St. Peters- || monarch it re presents, | 'to litt him on his horse, telling him to fly, and that he would 


burg has become the pride and ornament of this vast empire. | Jy one of his excursions he wished for a more — make his own way on foot, but the horse taking fright at thi 

My last gave you a general view of the city; Inow enclose | view of the adjacent country, and seeing no more eligible instant, darted off, leaving Higgins, with his wounded friend 
you a map of it with the environs, and as I find leisure, will place for the purpose than a narrow ledge of rocks, he spurred on foot. Still the cool bravery of the former was sufficient 
sally out and visit those points more particulariy deserving a nace ihe top, and having taken his observations, he for every emergency, and setting Burgess down gently, he 
the attention of the stranger; so commencing from the place | jyyyd it impossible to wheel and retreat. Not in the least told him, “Now, my good fellow, you must hop off on your 
at which I first landed, you wall find the establishment of Mr. | diseoncerted. he unhesitatingly reared, and leap. d from the three legs, while I stay between you and the Indians, and 


Baird, an enterprising Scotchman, who, obtaining the exclu- principal height to the ground, at the imminent risk of brea keep them off; instructing him, at the same time, to get inte 


sive privilege of navigating the Russian waters for a term of | ling the necks of both horse and rider. the highest grass, and craw! as close to the ground as possible 
years, was the first to introduce steam-boats into this northern | ‘The monument is surrounded by a narrow grass-plot, enclo- surgess followed his advice, and escaped unnoticed. History 
region. His works are complete for the construction and re- | does not relate a more disinterested act of heroism than thi 
: , 2 , sed by an iron ratling, and bears in golden letters, ageebep ! 
pair of his boats, and in addition he has erected a forging site quite, thin clndle tannlotion, tn Susden end tat of Higgins, who, having in his hands the certain means « 
( yranite, this simple inscription, in Russ and Latin : 


steam saw-mill, on an extensive scale. His right, however, | : escape from such immunent peril, voluntarily gave them up 
j PETRO PRIMO ’ . 











is now expired ; and strange to say, notwithstanding the slow CATHERINE BEGUXDO by offering his horse to a wounded comrade ; and who, when 
speed of their boats, starting only once a day from either MDCCLXXXIT ss that generous intention was defeated, and his own retreat was 
place, and receiving and landing their passengers at this in- | still practicable, remained, at the hazard of his life, to protect 
convenient distance from the city, no opposition is even | DESULTORY SELECTIONS. his crippled friend. 

thought of. This no doubt arises in a measure from the vex : cloud of smoke, which had partially opened bef 
atious police arrangements, the numerous forms to go through, a. TSR him, as he faced the enemy, still lay thick behind him, and 
and the many little douceurs that would be expected by ADVENTURES OF A RANGER. is he plunged through this, he left it. together with the ridge 
government officers to secure their good will, and prevent We do not know that we can fill a few pages more pro- | and the hazle-thicket, between him and the main body of the 
their clogging the establishment@f a new line with a thou. |itably than by relating an adventure of our neighbour and indians, and was retiring unobserved by them. 1 nder these 
sand obstacles. As an example @f the way in which they triend, Mr. Higgins satan have heard it from his own mouth. | circumstances, it is probable that if he had retreated in a direé 
order things in this country, in passing to and from Cronstadt, | !e resides within a few mules of Vandalia, and receives | tine towards the station, he might easi ly have effected his 
no matter whether you go down for one day and are to return | Pension from the United States for his services. ‘The follow escape ; but Burgess was slowly crawling away in that dire 


the next, and whether on business or pleasure, every man, |g Statement may be relied upon, as Mr. Higgins is a manof | tion, and the gallant Higgins, who coolly surveyed the who! 

woman, and child is obliged to produce a passport or billet of |Sttict veracity ; his companions have corroborated his narra ground, foresaw that if he pursued the same track, and shoul: 
residence, and have the same examined and inscribed in the jtive, and his wounds afford ample proof of his courage and | be discovered, his friend would be endangered. He therefor 
office established for that purpose. You then pay for your | sufferings. took the heroic resolution of diverging from the true course ©° 
passage, receive a tin medal, which you hand to the guard Tom Higgins, as he is usually called, is a native of Ken- | far, as that any of the enemy who should follow him, would no' 
stationed at the gangway, and are thus permitted to pass on| |tue ky, and is one of the best examples extant of the genuine | fall in with Burgess. With this intention, he moved stealthily 
board. It not untrequently happens that the crowd is so great, I bac kwoodsman. During the last war, at the age of nineteen, | along through the smoke and bushes, intending when hie 
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emerged, to retreat at full speed. But as he left the thicket he be- | 


. - 
By this time the smoke which lay between the combatants | one unaccustomed to such displays of character. Atone spot 
held a large Indian near him, and two others on the other side, and the main body of the Indians had passed away, and a|j were two neighbours driving a bargain 


Unlike the people 


in the direction of the fort. Tom coolly surveyed his foes, and) number of the latter having passed the hazle-thicket were in jot other countries, who transact such business in private, thes 


began to chalk out his track; for, although in the confidence 
of his own activity and courage, he felt undismayed at such 
odds, yet he found it necessary to act the general. 


full view. 
| heroic ranger; but relief was at hand. 


It seemed, therefore, as if nothing could save our}j were surrounded by a host of j« ople, who, all cecasionally 
The little garrison 
Having at the station, six or seven in number, had witnessed the 


threw in their comments, A stranger, judging from the sb 


jokes, the loud bantering, and the vociferous laughter whic! 





an enemy on each flank, he determined to separate them, and whole of this remarkable combat. There was among them an || passed round the circle, would not have supposed that any 


fight them singly. 


Making for a ravine, which was not far heroic woman, a Mrs. Pursley, who, when she saw Higgins 


serious business was in hand; a resident only would infer 


off, he bounded away; but soon found that one of his limbs , nobly contending singly with the foe, urged the men to go to}) that before this little circle parted a horse would be swapped 


failed him, having received a ball in the first fire which, until, his rescue. The rangers at first considered the attempt hope- 


now, he had scarcely noticed. The largest Indian was tol- 
lowing him closely. Higgins several times turned round to 


fire, but the Indian would halt, and dance about to prevent} lost for want of help, snatched a rifle out of her husband's 
him from taking aim ; and Tom knew that he could not afford | hand, and jumping on a horse, sallied out. The men, who} 
The other two were now closing on him,| would not be outdone by a woman, followed, full gallop, to- || vorting is, and if Webster's ce lebrated quarto does not furnish 


to fire at random. 
afd he found that unless he could dispose of the first one, he 


must be overpowered. He therefore halted, resolved to re 


ceive a fire; and the Indian, at a few paces distant, raised his | and were rushing down towards him with savage yells—bhis 


rifle. Higgins watched his adversary’s eye, and just as he 
thought his finger pressed the trigger, suddenly threw his side 
to him. 
ball entered his thigh which would have pierced his body. 


Tom fell, but rose again and ran, and the largest Indian, cer- 


"less, as the Indians out-numbered them, ten to one. But Mrs 
Pursley, declaring that so fine a fellow as Tom should not lx 
| 


wards the place of combat. A scene of intense interest en 


| sued. The Indians at the thicket had just discovered Tom, 
friends were spurring their horses to reach him first. Higgins, 
exhausted with the loss of blood, had fallen and fainted— 


It is probable that this motion saved his life, for the, while his adversary, too intent on his prey to observe any | tipsy, upon a spirited horse, and « 


The rangers reached the 
Mrs. Pursley, who knew Tom's spirit, 


thing else, was looking for a rifle. 
battle-ground first. 


| ' 
ja crop of tobacco sold, or a tract of land conveyed 


Not far 


joff was a set of politicians, settling the aflairs of the natior 





= the most amusing individuals, were some two or three 
who were carorting Now, if any lady or gentleman is s 
i 


ignorant of the American language as not to know what ca 


the definition, it is necessary that we « xplain, that it ex presse 
ithe conduct of an individual who fancies himself the smartest 
ind best man in the world 


On the present occasion, a fellow might be seen dressed in 


a hunting frock, with a rifle shoulder, mounted, hah 


on bi 


shing through the crowd 
Now he would force his spurs into his horse's sides, and put 


him at full speed, or rein him up until he reared on his hinder 


tain of his prey, loaded again, and then with the two others | thought he had thrown himself down in despair for the loss | feet; and now he would command him to stop, and the ob 


pursued. Higgins had again fallen, 
and as he rose they all three fired, and he received all their 
balis. He now fell and rose several times, and the Indians 
throwing away their guns, advanced on him with spears and 


They soon came near 


| of his gun, and tendered him the one she carried; but Tom 


|| Was past shooting. His friends lifted him up, threw him 
{| across a horse before one of the party, and turned to retreat 


just as the Indians came up. They made good their retreat, 


dient animal would stand and tremble All the time he wa 
j/ranting and roaring in praise of himself, his horse, and th 
United States of America. He boasted that he was born it 


the woods, rocked in a sugar trough, and nursed by a bullalo; 


knives. They frequently charged upon him, but upon his|}and the Indians retired. |, that he could tote a steam-boat, and outrun a streak of light 
‘> ° . ° he sf P P j 

presenting his gun at one or the other they fell back. At last | We repeat this adventure just as it was related to us, and || ng; hat his wife was as handsome as a pet fawn,and hi 

the largest one, thinking, probably, from Tom's reserving his} have not the smallest doubt that it is literally correct; or as children real roarer He bestowed similar encomiums on 


fire so long that his gun was empty, charged boldly up to him; | nearly soas Mr. Higgins's opportunities for observation would | his horse, and finally avowed himself to be 


and Higgins, with a steady aim, shot him dead. 


|| admit; for as he very properly observes, he was “in a desperat 


a friend to the 
| United States of America—and then he commenced again 


With four bullets in his body, with an empty gun, two In- \\ bad fix just about that time, and it was a powerful bad chance || #"¢ Went over the same round, flourishing his rifle all the time 


dians before him, and a whole tribe but a few rods off, almost 
any other man would have despaired. But Tom Higgins had 
nosuch notion. The Indian whom he had slain was the most 
dangerous of the three, and he felt little fear of the others. 
He had been near enough to see their eves, and he knew hu- 
man nature sufficiently to diseover that he was their superior 
in courage; he therefore faced them, and began to load his 
rifle. They raised a whoop, and rushed on him. 

“They kept their distance as long as my rifle was loaded,” 
said he, “but now, when they knew it was empty, they were 
better soldiers.” 

A fierce and bloody conflict ensued. The Indians, rushing 
upon Tom, stabbed him in many places; but it happened, for- 
tunately, that the shafts of their spears were thin poles, rigg- 
ed hastily for this occasion, which bent whenever the pomnt 
struck a rib, or encountered the opposition of one of Higgins’s 
tough muscles. From this cause, and the continual exertion 
of his hand and rifle in warding off their thrusts, the wounds 
thus made were not deep, but his whole front was covered 
with gashes, of which the scars yet remain, in honourable 
proof of his valour. At last one of them threw his tomahawk ; 
the edge sunk deep in Higgins’ cheek, passed through his 
the skull to the back of his 
head, and stretched him on the plain. 


ear, which it severed, laid bare 
The Indians rushed 
on; but Tom instantly recovered his self-possession, and kept 
them off with his feet and hands, until he succeeded in grasp 
ing one of their spears, which, as the Indian attempted to 
pull it from him, aided him to rise ; and clubbing his rifle, he 
rushed upon the nearest of his foes, and dashed his brains 
out; in doing which, he broke the stock to picces, retaining 
mly the barrel in his hand. 
The other Indian, however warily he had fought before, 
that he felt 
To have fled trom a man 
, 


desperately wounded and almost disarmed, or to have suffered 


now came mantully into battle. It is probable 


his character as a warrior at stake. 


his victim to escape, would have tarnished his manhood. Ut- 


tering a terrific vell, he rushed on 
hausted ranger, while the latter, warding off the sear with 
The In lian, 


unwounded, was now by far the most powerful man ; but the 


, allermpting to stab the ex 


ne hand, brandis barrel in the other 


1) Hus Pille 


moral courage of our hero prevailed, and the savage, anabl 
to bear the fierce giance of his untamed eve, began to retreat 
slowly towards the place where he had lropped his rifle, ‘Tom 


knew that if the Indian recovered possession of his gun his 


own case Was hopel his rife-barre! 
h 


s; and throwing away 
r-knife, and rus 





e drew his huntin 1edin upon him, A des 


perate strile ensued, and seve 





al deep gashes were inflicted 


but the Indian succeeded in casting Higgins from him, and 


ran to the spot where he had thrown down his gun, while 
Tom searched for the gun of the other Indian. Thus the 


two, bleeding and out of breath, were both searching for arms 
fo renew the conilict 


| for a man to take notice of what was going on around him.’ 
After being carried into the fort, he remained insensible for 
some days, and his life was preserved with difficulty by his 
| friends, who extracted all the bullets but two, which remained 
(in his thigh ; one of which gave him a great deal of pain for 
several vears, although the flesh was healed. At length hi 
heard that a physician had settled within a day's ride of him, 
whom he went to see. The physician was willing to extract 
the ball, but asked the moderate sum of fifty dollars for the 
operation. This Tom flatly refused to give, as it was more 
than half a year’s pension. 
matter in his mind, and determined upon a cheaper plan. 


When he reached his house, he requested his wife to hand hin | 


arazor. The exercise of his riding had so chafed the part, 
that the bal!, which usually was not discoverable to the touch, 
could be felt. With the assistance of his help mate, he vers 
deliberately laid open his thigh, until the edge of the razor 
touched the bullet, and inserting his two thumbs into the gash 
flirted it out,” as he assured us, “without costing a cent.’ 
The other ball remains in his limb vet, but gives no trouble, 
except when he uses violent exercise. He is now one of the 
most successful hunters in the country, and it still takes the 
vest kind of a man to handle him. — Mhinois Monthly Moga 
A CONSEQUENTIAL TRAVELLER. 

One day, no matter when, a stranger Was seen riding slowly 
through the streets of a flourishing town in Tennessee. He 
was a well dressed good looking young man, mounted upor 
what in this country would be called “ the best kind of a nag. 
His appearance, altogether, was respectable enough; it w 
even, as respects exteriors, a touch above what is 
and he would have passed along unnoticed, had it not beer 
for one thing, which excited universal attention Although 
the streets were crowded with people, and the fronts of th 
stores adorned with fine goods, and such fancy articles as 


usually attract the eve, the stranger's gaze was fixed on 


vacancy ; he turned his head neither to the right nor the left 


—he moved not lip nor eve-lid, but rode forward, as if appa 


rently unconsciouk, as well of his own existence, as of the 


presence of his tellow-creatures. 


It was court-week, and an unusual concourse of poople was 
collected. Here was the judge with a long train of lawyers 


The candidates for office were here, distributing smiles an 


kindnesses, and practising all those popular arts wich ar 





so well understood in every republican country. Here was 
the farmer, clad in his neatest homespun, and mounted on 
his best horse. Here was the hunter with his riff Here, j 
in short, were the per ple collected, some for pleasure, and 


some for business, exhibiting that excitement of feeling which 





crowds always produce, with a good humour wh 
found in countries where ail are free and equal. 


h 1s only 
The public 
square exhibited a scene which would have been amusing to 


As he rode home he turned the | 


| and exerting his lungs to their utmost 


Although he often 
declared that he could whip any man in the round world, ex 
cept Colonel C., that he fit under at New-Orleans, nobody ac 

} cepted the challenge, or took offence, the whole be ing con 
sidered as a matter of course, and as the natural effect of 

|| stimulant potations upon an illiterate man of ardent tempers 

ment, who, when duly sober, was an honest, quiet, and inof 
|| fensive citizen, 

of this wild 


sun had gone down 


W hile the people were amused at the vagari« 
|| hunter, or engaged in conversation, the 


and it was nearly dusk when the moving automaton, des 
l!cribed in the commencement of this story, rode solemnly into 
the town, It is customary in this country for persons who 
j meet, although unacquainted, to salute each other, and thi 
courtesy towards 


is especially strangers; and 


although the 


prac tised 
new comer, on this occasion, would not have 
twen expected to address each individual in a crowded street 
vet, when those who were nearest nodded or spoke, as they 
civilly opened the way, they were surprised to see the borse 
man’s gaze tixed on vacat ind bis body remaining as er 
wtf tied to a stake 

“ That man’s asleep, id one 

“He's a 


I reckon he's sort o’ dead 


blind as a bat id another 
la third 
irked a fourth; and all wer 


exciaine 


He rides an elegant nag,” rer 


surprised that a man, who was apparently so good a judge of 
' 


a herse, had not wit enough to see where he was going, or te 
’ £. 


know who were around him 


In the meanwhile our traveller moved pro on, until he 
| ’ 


reached the best inn; a fine brick building presenting every 
indication of neatness, comfort, and even luxur As he rod 
up, two well fed, athletic negroes, with visages like polished 
ebony, and teeth as white as snow, rushed torth, and whilk 
one seized his bridle, the other held his stirrup as be Cismount 
ed, Still the automaton relaxed net a muscle; but, draw 
ing up his body, moved majestically towards the house 4 


the door he was met by the landlord, a portly, well-dressed 


man, with a fine open countenance, who had been honoured 
by his fellow citizens with several crvil aj omtmnenta, and had 
‘even commanded some of them in the field in times of peril 
He touched his hat as he welcomed the stranger, and invited 
him into his house with an air of dignity and hospitality. A 
ervant took his surtout, and several gent! who were 
seated round the fire, , ushed back their chairs, to make way 


But all these things moved not thy 
on; the glazed eye 


the chin remained in the cushion of ant 


for the stranger 1utoma 


nd compressed lip were stil! fixed, and 
nmense cravat. A 
ter a momentary pause, the gentlemen in the room resumed 
their conversation, the landlord applied bimselt to the busing 
of hi 


oblivion which he seemed to covet; and excited no mor 


house, and the silent traveller was consigned to th: 


tention except from an honest backwoodsman, v ho strofled1 








“erat 


Er ene 


> 
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= ee Ee 
to take a peep, ond alter gazing at ‘him for & quarter of an jevery thing with the air of aman who tancied his lite in 
hour, suddenly clapped his hands, and exclaimed to his com-|/ danger from some contagious disease or venomous reptile. He 
panions, then threw open the bed-clothes, and after inspecting them, 
“It moves, Bill! if it an’t alive I'll agree to go a-fvot as long || exclaimed, 

“T can’t sleep in that bed !” 

“Why not, sir?” inquired the astonished landlord. li 
“It’s not clean! I can’t sleep in it!’ repeated the dandy, 


as I live.” 

By this time candles were lighted, and the silent gentleman 
seemed to grow weary of silence. He now rose, and strutted | 
across the apartment with a very important stride. He was || strutting up and down, with the most amusing air of self-im- 
a young man of about two and twenty; of ordinary height, | portance, “ I wouldn’t sleep there for a thousand dollars!” 
and less than ordinary thickness. His person seemed to be || “Take care what you say,” said the landlord, “ you are 


compressed with corsets, and his head was supported by the || not aware that I keep the best house in all this country, 
and that my wile is famed for the cleanliness of her hous« 


ears upon a semicircle of stiffened linen, which occupied the 
place of shirt collar; and all his habiliments announced him to jjand beds ! 

the eyes of the curious as a genuine specimen of that singu! lar “Can't help it,” replied the dandy, very deliberately survey 
genus, the dandy. After taking several turns through the Jing himself in a mirror ; “ very sorry, sir—awkward business 
apartinent, he drew forth bis gold repeater, and opening his |!to be sure—but to be pl 1in with you, I won't sle ‘ep ina dirty | 
|| bed to please any man.” 

|} “ You won't, won't you?” 

“No, sir, I will not.” 
said the landlord, and seizing 








mouth for the first time, exclaimed in a peremptory tone, | 


“Landlord! I want supper!” 
“You shall have it, sir,” said the landlord, with a bow, | 
and winking at the same time at the other guests ; “we had i “'Then I shall make you!’ 
but will not detain you many jjthe astonished dandy by the back of the neck, he led him to 
|| the bed, and forced his face down upon it; “look at it,” con- 

“examine it—do you call | 


supped when you arrived, 
minutes,”’ 

In a short time supper was announced, and the stranger | ||tinued the enraged ‘Tennessean, 
was shown into a back room, handsomely furnished, where a || that bed dirty, you puppy !” Then going to the door, he called , 
neat, elderly matron presided at the head of a table, spread |toa servant to bring him a horsewhip, and informed the terri- 
with tea, coflee, bread, cakes, beef, pork, bacon, venison, || fied gentleman, that unless he went to bed instantly, he should }, 
fowls, and all that profusion of atten with which western |orde r his negro to horsewhip him. In vain the mortified 
ladies delight to entertain their guests. Near her sata young |) youngster promised to do all that was required of him; the || 
lady, modestly attired, in the bloom of youth and beauty, Hiandlord ! would trust nothing to his word, but remained until 
whose easy manners and engaging appearance, might have || his guest was snugly nestled under the snow-white coun- 


THE ORPHAN, 
| 


ito be near the grave. 











It was a December night. ‘Ihe ground was covered with; 
snow ; the north wind blew violently, and whistled as it ; ass- 
ed among the willows that shaded the tombs of the cemetery 


| of Passy. George, the watch: an of the churchyard, was 


finishing his nightly rounds, attended by his faithful dog 
Dragon. At that moment the moon cast her pale beans on 
that portion of the barial ground appropriated to tue poor; 
the watchman thought he perceived a shadow creeping along 
the ground; he gave Dragon the accustomed signal, and in 
on instant the aniy al with a bark sprang towards the object ; 
his master followed him, and soon tound hin caressing a young 
child, who, extended on the ground, was ende avouring 'o dig 
the earth up with his hands. It was Paul—left an orphan 


‘but two days betore, and the tavourite of Dragon among al! 


the children of the village; for every morning Paul divid@d 
his breaktast with him. “What are you doing there, my 
boy?” said George. Paul raised his head, and wiping two 
big tears from his cheeks, replied, “am looking for mother.’ 
The watchman, affected by the answer, took the child in 
his arms, and carried him from the mournful place. For 


several days he was carefully watched; but he soon stop, ed 


crying, and every one theught he had got over his sorrow, 
However, about a month after, during a night still colder than 
that in which George tound the orphan at the graveyard, the 
watchman heard Drage: Lowling most piteousiy ; he seemed 
George unmediately directed his steps 
towards it, and, by the light of his lantern, perceived Dragon 
extended by the lifeless body of Paul. The orphan had tound 
}his mother! The next day he was laid by her side. Americar 








warined any heart not callous to the charms of native ele 


gance. Now, indeed, our dandy opened both mouth and || 
eyes to some purpose, Scarcely deigning to return the salu- |) 


| terpane., 


made his appearance in the morning. To his surprise his, 


It was nearly breakfast-time when the crest-fallen stranger 


i 
CELEBRATION ODE. 
The following ode, » ritten by S. Woodworth, at the request 


tation of his hostess, he commenced the work of havoc—tish, | steed, who had evidently fared as well as himself, stood ready |} of his typographical brethren of this city, was printed on a 


flesh, and tow! vanished from before him ; his eye roved fron | saddled at the door. 
dish to dish, and then wandered off to the young lady ; now|| —“ Pray sir,” said he to his host, in a very humble tone, and | 
he gazed at a broiled chicken, and now at the fair niece of the jin a manner which showed him at a loss how to begin the | 


landlord—but which he liked best, I am unable to say—the || conversation, “ pray sir, at what hour do you breakfast ?” j 
chicken seemed to go off very well, but on the subject of the! “ We breakfast at eight,” was the reply, “but the question 
damsel, he never opened his mouth. } is one in which you can have little interest, for you must seek 
Returning again to the sitting apartment he found the same || a meal elsewhere.” | 
set of gentlemen whom he had left there, still engaged in con- “ Surely, my dear sir, you would not treat a gentleman with | 
versation. They were the judge, the lawyers, and other in-|}such indignity—” 
telligent men of the country, who were not a little amused at ||“ March!” said the landlord. } 


the airs of our dandy. Aguin they opened their circle to re-||_ “ My bill——” 

ceive him; but his eyes, his mouth, and his heart if he had || “ You owe me nothing; I should think myself degraded 

one, were closed against every thing but the contemplation of | by recetving your money.” | 

his own important self. After drawing his boots, picking his}; In another moment the self-important mortal, who the | 

teeth, and puffing a cigar, he again opened his mouth, with, |] evening before had ridden through the town with such a con- | 
“Landlord! I want to go to bed !” |, sclousness of his own dignity was galloping away, degraded, | 
* Whenever you please, sir.” |, vexed, and humbled. As he passed along, the same back- 


“ T want a room to myself, sir!” |, woodsman who had gone to ascertain the fact of his vitality 





moveable stage during the late procession in honour of the 

French revolution, and afterwards sung at the Washingtor 

parade ground by the choristers attac\ved to the Park theatre, 
Tune—Mareeilois Hymn 


O’eR regal domes, renown'd in story 
Nhe trinal banner proudiy waves, 
And France resumes the march of glory, 
tier gailaut sons no longer slaves 
With tyrants vainly had they pleaded— 
But when the press tu aioe spoke, 
it burst their chains with lightning-stroke, 
And peace and liberty succeeded 
Then swell the choral strain, 
Te hail the blest decree ; 
Rejoice! rejoice’ the press shall reign 
And al! the world be free 


All hail, renown’d chivairic nation! 
Land of the olive and the vine 
Inspired with kindred emulation, 
Our bosoms glow with joy like thinc 
Colum bia’s grateful suns can never 
Forget that in her darkest hour 
She owed to Gallia’sarm the power 
Todisenthrall her press for ever 


The day which saw the sceptre shivered 





“IT donot know how that will be,” replied the landlord ; ij on his first arrival, met him, and pulling off his hat, said very 
‘my house is full, and I shall be compelled to put you in the | civilly, i 
room with some of these gentlemen.” || “Stranger, your girth is under your horse ! I 

“T can’t go it!” replied the dandy, strutting up and down;|| The dandy reined up his steed, jumped off, and found that | 
‘never ax in a room with any body in my life, sir! and | his girth was indeed under his horse—where it ought to be. 
never will! must have a room, sir!” “Do you mean to insult me?’ exclaimed he, turnin ig | 

The landlord now laughed outright at the airs of the cox , fiercely upon the backwoodsman; but the latter, instead of re- 
comb, and then said, very good humoured ly, plying, coolly remarked to his companions, 


* Well, well, I" go and talk with my wife, and see what we|, “I! it an’t alive, I'll agtee to be shot’ and walked on. 
| “Who is that young man ?” inquired the judge of the cir. |! 


And hailed Columbia truly tree, 
From every hireling foe delivered, 
We consecrate to joy and thee 
For tvrants tremble now before thee, 
And a free press, the beacon light 
That burst upon oppression’s night, 
Has spread eternal glory o'er thee 
Phy chartered rights, with lawless daring 
Beneath oppressors’ feet were trod 
Till startled despots heard, despairing 
The people's voice, the voice of God! 
Their sovereign will was lond! y Spoken, 
The press proclaimed it to the world 


Till Freedom’s ensign waved unturled 


can do.” 
“ My dear, ” said the landlord, as he entered the supper-| cuit court, as the stranger rode off. And Gallia’s galling chains were brokea 
coom, “here's a man who says he must have a room to“ He is a Philadelphia dun,” replied the landlord. I ek eats eae, 
himself.” “1 am no wiser than before,” said his honour. i} Undaunted hurled on ruthless Nerocs 
“ What, that greedy little man in corsets ?”’ Have you lived in our country so long, and not know this | ste ae seer rf “che oro pepaaa 
The same.” ||race of men? Sir, they are the collectors sent out by eastern || Their hireling guards by thousands fa! 
“Set him up with a room!” exclaimed the landlady. |merchants to collect their debts. Although they come from \ alee er nega, wc ble 
‘He is a trifling tellow,” said the landlord; “ but if we can | differe nt cities, they all go under one general denomination ; | AE PE Ee nenna 
accommodate the poor little man, we had better do so.” |some of them are fine young men, but too many are like yon- _ And song preserve their chaplets gre 
The lady professed her readiness to discharge the rites of | der chap.” : © ‘ i pond godl ket a a nt 4 
fhospitality, but declared that there was not a vacant apart- | “But how do you know this to be one of them! on ie pan yore» i pur aid 4 
oun as cause, woen a } 


ment in the house. |} “Oh, bless you, I know them weil. Tread the history of 
“Give him my room, aunt,” said the pretty niece, ‘I will | that youth in his motions before he was in my house five mi 
sleep with the children, or any where you please,” jnutes, One year ago he could bow and smile, like a French 
The young lady was a visiter, and a great favéurite ; and, dancing master, skip ove racounter, and play as many tricks as 
the elder lady was altogether opposed to putting her to any |\a pet monkey. He is just out of his apprenticeship, promoted 
discomfort, particularly on account of sucha rude man. But | to the dignity of a dun, and mounted on a fine horse, and you 
the niec e carried her point, and arrangements were made | know the old proverb, ‘Set a beggar on horseback—’ 
accordingly. | “] understand the whole matter,” replied the judge, and 
In a few minutes the silent man was conducted by the | very gravely walked into the house, while the younger mem 
landlord to a very handsomely furnished apartment in the | | bers of the bar were roaring with laughter at this odd adven 
back part of the house. Every thing here was of the best | ture of the Philadelphia dun. Tod 
and neatest kind. A suit of curtains hung round the bed, the | 
counterpane was white as snow, and the bed-linen was fresh 
and fragrant. The dandy walked round the room. examining | rality is every where the same, because it comes from Ged. 





Were laying waste her fairest lan 
And all her blooming hopes had faded 
immortal Lafayette, w il thee, 

The friend of equal rights on eart? 

a h servile tools of kings assail thes 
Columbia knows and owns thy w 
Thou first of heroes, bestof sages 

The glorious ct aplet tiou hast wor 

Disciple of our Washingtor 
Shall bloom like his for er diess ages 





COMFORT. 
This 1s a very comfortable word, and it is a sad pity the 
French do not know what it means. But it still is a greate: 
pity that we, who have the word, and do know its natin 


All sects are different, because they come from men; mo- , should so often sacrifice it for the most unsubstantial reasons 


The fact is, we are ashamed to be comfortable, lest we should 
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a; ear unl nteet, Lhe best chamber in the hous: must be 
shut up for company; the lightest and the handsomest par- 
lour must be kept closed for the same reason. We must have 
a large house, and a few domestics, for the sake of appear- 
ances; and we sometimes cut ourselves off from intelligent 
society because we cannot afford to receive them with quite 
so much show and ceremony as our neighbours. All this is 


| stvut the door. Chanticieer, no doubt, ma e the best of his! Ihe following is a beautiful tribute to one of our first peste 
quarters and went to roost. I went off to dinner, and, in| —by a kindred spirit. 
jthe hurry and bustle of a party, forgot the cock as completely} feel that the rivalship of mind, among our literary writers, is 
las if he had never existed. not one of bitterness, but that the holiest fe: lings of friend 

Now it so happened that my friend’s little bed was planted! ship and affection are cherished by those who have placed 
with the pillow end close to this same cupboard, the sleeper’s) themselves in the arena of intellect. Edit 
lear almost touching the key-hole, the cupboard not bemg)) T0J3.G.B. 


It isa pleasant thing to know and 


r Essex Gazetty 





foolish. If we cannot aflord to be elegant, we can, at least, be | 


comfortable ; and if we can procure the elegancies of life, why home, got into my bed, and fell fast asleep, still unconscious 
3a 
Why must spring cushions, and | of chanticleer and all that was soon to ensue 


not enjoy them-every day ? 
warm carpets, and 
up three hundred and fifty days of the vear, for the sake of | 
making a grand show off now and then?) Why do we not 
consult our comfort by living in smaller houses, and keeping, 
more domestics ? Surely, leisure for intellectual and tastetul 
pursuits is better than the reputation for lofty rooms and Ve- 
netian windows. Why shouk! we refrain trom seeing culti- 
vated people in a social, cordial way, because another can give 
them better wine and rarer fruit ? 


I believe no people in the world have such fear of public |) 


opinion as the Americans. ‘To a certain extent the check is 


1 salutary one; but our domestic life is a matter of much mor 


concern to us than it is to the public, and we ought to have}; 


ufficient courage to study our own comfort, and gratify our 
pn tastes. 


Our manner of visiting and of receiving visiters is laborious 


in the extreme. If friends are staying with us, we lee! as it 


every moment must be devoted tothem. We cai 


ride, or read, or visit, for fear our tricnds should be left alone. 


inot sleep, or 


fhis is making visiting a burden to them, as well as to our- 
selves. We soon become uneasy at such constraint, and they 
ire restiess under a conviction that they impose it upon us 
rhe fact is, it-is a luxury to a visiter sometimes to be left 
alone—to read, or ramble, or sleep, according to fancy. Many 
a time, when I have really admired and loved my hostess, I 
would have thanked her from my heart for a little relaxation 
of attention—the privilege of being sometimes lett te my own 
thoughts—the luxury ofa litdle More freedow, for her and for 
myselt. } 


At the south, they manage these thinvs better than we do.! 
lheir hospitality is unbounded. Visiters may be at home in 
2 mansion, without depriving the inhabitants of the pleasure 
but if the 


irticular in- 


' 


of home. Every thing is at the service of friends; 
hostess wishes to visit, Where her guest hus no 
e to leave her to herself, to 


relief not to be 


clination to go, she does wot hesitat 
lispose of time as best suits her. ee t 





ibliged to visit, or obliged to stay at hon This perfect free- 
dom is the only thing that ean make visiting a real pleasure 
yall parties. A friend lately told me of a very elegant woman 
he had seen at the south, who tormed the most prominent at 
raction at all the fashionable parties. 
“T saw her once early in the morning,” said he, “buying 
me fine fruit, at her door. She had on a calico morning-dress, 
and a very neat plain cap. I thought her an uncommonly 
zenteel domestic—but never dreamed of its being the brilliant 
elle I had seen the evening before, until she bowed and spoke 
ome. We entered into some conversation concerning the 
fruit she was buying; and simple and common-place as the 
remarks must have been, during such an interview, I was ab- 
solutely enchanted with the graceful case of her manner, A 
New-England woman would have escaped into the house on 
my approach, or not recognised me; or, if I had spoken first, 
would have blushed, 
morning dress.” 
Which course is the 


omfortable. 


wisest ? 
An ordinary woman will never get a chapaecter 
for real elegance by starving herself for state occasions ¢ and 
t truly tastetul one will lose nothing by being sometimes Seen 
without coronation robes Journal and Tritune 





BRIGHT CHANTICLEER IN DURANCE VILE. 

I remember passing a winter's night in a very strange 
wanner, When I was about eighteen years old, being quarter 
ed near a country village, I | wught a fine game-cock, not to 
fight but to ke ep. He was as fine 
strutted on a pair ot legs 
he and I arrived about tive 


i feathered biped as ever 

I had him carried home, where 
Yclock on a winter's evening. It 
0 happened that another youth and myself were obliged for 
I had a full 


tra elling 


4 time to occupy one small sleeping apartment 
ized bed in it; my companion occupied a small 
bed, which fitted him likea coffin, folded up into a portmanteau 
mthe day, and was laid out at night by his servant. No 
sooner had I arrived than I was summoned to dinner; but 
what must I do with chanticleer ? 








Iwas puzzled; so 1 put 
Alm, pro tempore, into a dark wooden cupboard, close to the 


floor, among a parcel of old shoes and coats and pans, and 


airy rooms, and handsome walls, be shut! been fast snoring in the arms of Morpheus for an hour gone 
F , a 


‘ 
' 


and fidgeted, and apologized for her! 









not to ask, which is the most ii h 


i 


rf 
bigger than a good sized box. About twelve o'clock J came} & tn mat hes bent the Gaen 
Friend of mv sadly checkered day 
Is wedded to immortal tame 
My tnend had/| Sor that (he wartd with one eccinin 





dons inthe pwan ot thy 7 
No! igh the distant worldly t 
How long | slept] cannot tell, but I was startled with a May prize thee forthy matchless song 
! lengthened roar, which made me think some horrid convul | Thy spirit.stirring lays 


Beyond the power of words revea 


sion of nature was taking place in the whole country All | I prize thee with a holier feeling 
aghast and half aslee ps I] listened, and prese ntly Was made| I prize thee, for thy heart with ming 
fully aware of what had taken place, and would be persisted |) sicodah Eeankal ain oe 7 
in; for these birds, be it Known, crow tull twenty minutes at), A “ . + ug AW —— 

a stretch, quarter minute time. I thought it quite unnecessary ! The wondrous tales in fa 

;to awaken my trend, since to sleep was impossible. . | we ro vs hes rs bh. a 
The cock’s shrill clarion or the echomg horn j Wap: yeneec thous storm mvad 

No were shall rouse him trom his lowly bed 1! The temple we've to tries pe 

These lines do not apply to my friend. On went the cock, Though distant now —1 re 
yelling, at short stated intervals, more like a horse than any | malt : agg: ber x 7 non ‘tia 
other noise I know. The cock was not aware that my friend’s " + = a woe tae 

ear was only half an inch distant from his own beak. Nor | On flee'ly, time, to me re 

was he aware that the cuphoard-door acted as a perfect sound . we a . 

ing board, So, on he went roaring his orison in a style which row ott 

» ' ! I 


set the furniture in the room inte a state of tumult 
I beg the reader will not taney a@abrupt, short, deep crow ; 
there was nothing guttural in it; it was quite the reverse ot the 
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Tyrolese minstrels; every crotchet of it came from the throat, -—=—=== = 
clear, angry, loud, avd above all, long, very long. Presently I French Rev fion, Phe copious details which have ap. 
heard manitest proofs of uneasiness in the tenant of the truckle peared in the newspapers respect! t celebration which 
bed. On went the bugle, again and again repeated, At last took place in this city on the twenty sixth vt, onh ChOMMOUT 


I heard a voice cry, “Oh Lord, what is that?” The cock! of the overthrow of despotism in Fra cnders it unneces 
was silent for a moment, till again he blew his angry pipe. %") for us to enter inte ay wainul) description The mar 






“ Good heavens! what is that horrid noise?® Again it was © il array, the civic pomp and splendo tnd the Unanunoeus 
repeated, loud enough to tear down the house, [could bear"! ts of enthusiastic gratuiation wi ved from Uvusend 
4 e o ire ‘WI b it nt ' t Stloeses tye ih) ‘ th 
it no longer; the desire to laugh was insupportable, so 1 i iroemen assem bic jun Mn, or ' ’ t cs, 
b s ) w cle Huge of joy v cl eure! 
crammed the bolster into my mouth. The cock continued POM Msumony " e deep Jeeu Viuch freemen in 
; * y Tee 8 ere is he success 
his matins; my friend struggled with the horrid annovance enlighten : run tag t ever Cherish in tl woe 
and also with @leep, till at last chantieleer, by one \ cause of the peoj Scidom, perhaps never, Was a 
. ¢ subline spectacle exhibited than was presented by the 


eflort, upset a pan, upon which, no dowbt he was pere 
vmour faised my friend from his bed. In 
a dreadful rage, nuxed with amazement and curiosity, haflew 
to the tinder-box to strike a light. Wien I saw the expres- 
sion of his face, puffing at the match and cursing the cock at 


Thi enh a iwultitades gathered in and around Washiagten quare, The 
us compound ¢ 
aged iuthers and | itriets oF the revoluuion, aud the exuluung 


sons of the vine-clad yountry, Whose emanci, ation was the 


formed Conspicuous 
] 


and elicited the most Ghbounded ad viration. The choru 


theme of praise, groupe in the crowd 


the same instant, it was insuflerably comic; but it would re- ; 
: which chanted the Marsellois con amore, and with astonish 

ire ribs of steel not to explode with laughter, when his : za 
ing effect. deserved the very highest approbation, The whole 


ad which di tppoin ited the doubtful and 


th) 


question to me of, “Oh dear, dear, what ts this noise Was 


drowned by a yell irom chanticleer; and to see his look, when, “°"! 0! wan OB © 
itter allowing the cock fully to finish, I replied, as if w ving 
from: a deep sleep, “What noise do you mean?” At last, 
wearied with laughter, I told him all—showed him where the 
Instantly be removed bis bed. Deter-, spring for the 
*. cupboard door, which! our prominent natioual characteristics, has eheited talents of 
*: ote red out the ligh t the very first orer, Messrs. Halleck, Bryant, Broaks, Law samy 
with his wing and escape o some corner of the réom.|| Wetmore, and Leggett were the co: .cittteeiapptinted to 4 
|The candle was lost, so down lay my friend, grumbligg. At aminé thegevetal pieces written on the o coaston, and to ad 
jbreak of day chanticleer again commence he was quick- pe ted the prize. No one will call in question their general 
ly assailed with boots and shoes, and a ds of missiles, ae | NOP Be dissatisiied when be Jearn 
from both beds, which silenced him till break fast, : pcessiul candidate, a gen 
Such a night of restlessness and fun I never did pass be- rer mpl Mifiviic motives in entering 
| fore, and I fear never shall again—it is not often that one gets) the lists of co be too highly appreciated, Bis 
nt a laugh, although, to be sure, my/jestablished popularity placed huu above 
r were sufferers. Civerpool Albion, | reach of yes which would lupe! 
| ; ' — : rs 2 it was & BOdle ambition to second 
OK PUFFED BY A GHOST. -~ Bcowedian in laying the tounda 
A ot Detoe’s acquaintance had, in ' alone actusted him, and the 
"phrase, rather overprinted an editionef “ Drelincou ” | resull | y, be grati!ying to his own 
and complained to Detoe of the loss which wag (bee tv s countrymen. The hero 
sue. The experieticed bookmaker, with the from the west. We amxwus 


commending the edition, advised his friend to prelim the . wal 
for we 


quertious few, but realised the warmest wishes of the great 
Moy of our citizens 

Prize comedy —The premium oflered by Mr. Hackett last 
hero was deposited. best comedy which should represent some of 
mined upon vengeance, he gprs ued 
no sooner done than the t 
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brated narrative of Mrs. Veal’s ghost, which he e 
occasion, with saeh an air of truth, that, althoug’ tact, it 
does not afford a single tittle of evidence properly se € 


ed the programme 
and elocution, to 





he hall, commenc 
" s which Mr 
1, of studying the 
and abroad united 
ficatifns, render him 
ertake: His terms 
~~ we co 
8a lady and gentleman, 





neve rtheie es Was swallowed so eagerly by the people 
Dretincourt’s work on Death, whith the supposed, spiri?®® ng os 
couue nuded to the perusal of her frien? Mas. Bangrave, in- ow 

sleeping on the bookseller’s shelf, moved off Apert ae 
thousands at once ; the story, incredible in itself, and unsupe he othe 
ported as it was by evidence or inquiry, was received as true, ae 

are f 
number of adventitious circumstances, lectuly 
could have conceived as having occurred to the mind of a per- Young 


honse, on his first ag 












stead of 


v fi my mprising fis 
merely from the cunning of the narrator and the addition of a 
which no man alive ‘ 


eli weceive | by a fali and fishionald! 


son compo ing a fiction Walter Scott aranece, at Boston. last wee’ 


wr A 
al ve 
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4 COME AWAY TO THE GLEN. 
F SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM——-COMPOSED BY H. R. BISHOP. 
q P Allegretto e Scherzetto. > 
: eine 9 8 8 8 6 —_— 
gees fe ee eo} ver 
’ a smile and a sigh, + seems half .» yield, and yet haif to de - ny; Be the dew man-tied rose on thy 
. = — = omen 
Sat tet tas om memes i 
‘tee '@ ce _| o = fee o—_{s_ 6 6 8_ 
; oe oe o%e? 5%, eo oe +e +9 | _-@-@ @ 
rer owes or a =e 
fl ~ eee eo eo eo the inv 
f er x —— re--— -o— EE _ as tm —_ — ——— oe oe the wo! 
; -[-—— ~ = se oe eee —- age 
4 | iocmes: jena, —— —— _ —__ ain ' ’ 
4 eo .@ * ie -@ eo = 6 - lady. 
suppose 
q not ask 
—— = Sem RLEe T she rod 
= —< 1 private- 
’ nope: Tt oe At first 
would « 
each cheek come any one 
her sak: 
: me; for 
+, = =r at wt — rs 
“* ‘_ o- — -—s. ms = = i | His w 
Se raisin iS * a ot eae. i : : , ad =. RE HE Fas They ha 
7° e . oe eS . - — oe. ee so she & 
—F — 
f evidentl; 
would | 
@:# __ RL ] —a—— ee se e— ~_ ___ {_— : _" vs | eel RTE strange 
Dae a RD ——+ Ss +9 en t ~ 7 : _— ~_ gadding 
eh RT @ ee —s AOE! I EERE | married 
“ ad had nott 
i to going 
he hated 
- spo 
| SECOND VERSE. car ns 
| | Come away with a flutt’ring tear on thy breast, “ She 
- ¢ ia ited - 
come, Come a-way, comea- way, loved and love-ly one, Come, come® - way, loved an love-ly one, come @ - way eon sien otitieal Met fauedainedies m ohn 
een SS ee rts se 
| = a yee hee oan rings 
e- . —_|# it = = 4 Tee oe | & __@}f} have crec 
d a i: Hs = -o—- —e_3 : = z ——— = THIRD VERSE. ie we 
oe _s oe = a PP a * |, Come away to the glen, and the grot, and the grove gallantry 
a $$$ fy——_—_ - —___-~ —— a ae a a ee nen eat we customed 
——— —— a es = a — — _ vere blessing and biest, Nide trom day's Sig. 
; 4s Ss > —_— —— =—#- a . e —_ :.. =. o_ Kw And steal “in the noon a sweet hour of delight aaa 
A ae: a ee eat 4 ee Hoe esac T ~~ Come, come, come, come away, &c “ Wet 
_# her natur 
For the Mircor lcharm is expression. Perhaps her fascination is even greater wife succee ve in ruling he r bushand, she sinks in the opinio! of the gal 
> MARY ASLEEP. than her beauty; animag@™, livg is difficult tosay whether of the amiable and judicious—and that degrades herself. | = 
she such true joy are reaping \|yow are most dazzled by h it or won by her sweetness; would sooner gain the confidence and affection of a man o! thoush ; 
» watch o'er all they love while sleeping” ‘such @ fairy princess of romaffte could only be matched by sense, and make it my study through life to fusten no chains : -* 
How sweetly the innocent slu . i|some preus ehepalier ; and truly, in appearance Mr. Bulwer upon him but those of love. ee 
: When, like the wild dove or {would do honour even to the courtof Charlemagne. He ts \ WELL REGULATED MInp.—A well regulated mind doe what is lo 
— ry handsome; a superb intellectual style; in a state of re- not regard the abusive language of a low fellow in the light oo 
2 = » \|Pose his features have a strong expression of melancholy ; of an insult, and deems it beneath revenge. All the abom! " - In 
ee nthe and his mouth—a beautiful one, by the by, it is, almost as if nations to which the latter may give utterance will not raist . She wa 
While obli chiselled in coral—has a compression icative of him one jot above his proper level, or depress the former. time vad P 
And finds : pride and decfion ; but his smile—I so| the slightest degree, below his sphere. ‘lumself a 
But memotialinal inating, whien he pleases; if one could a A moral, sensible, and well-bred man, much love 
For a momen eyes, instead of ears, I should say it was Wil not (OEE mene Ro other can eee The tin 
And recalls, oF sfait, a profusion of bright curls, slight! site ely Tue sitions oF Evrope.—The regent duke of Orleat whe wouk 
Too e ith hands and pet of most aristocratic diminutive- OR¢e asked a stranger, what were the different characters an¢ be more p 
And the throb of he is gentlemanly, will give ‘you but a slight idea distinctions of the various nations in Europe. “The onl! passage in 
_,, Saya , which is the very perfvctign of the most refined Manner in W hich I can answer your royal highness 1s, to r% husband— 
am “| i @legant even more from nature than cultivation, peat to you the first questions which are asked among th heard of t 
An Sos : is gather think him silent and reserved in gencral, but’ Several nations in regard to a stranger who comes amon? and risk g 
“= : = . ae, him converse until, I must “9 the conversation them. In Spain they ask, is he nobleman of the first rank the excite 
Foe tl m quite an epoch in my memory; language so fine, In Germany, can he be admitted into the chapters? In to see a wi 
, hts so original and yet so just, such information, and in France, is he in favour at court? In Holland, how mu “ Be ca 
Phter parts, so gracefulén its wit, so delightful in its ex- money has he? And in England, who is that man?” “ There 
Bulwer anno of Mg, ||pression—in short one of the very few—I myself should say, CONSTANCY. Susband, 1 
and Mrs, Bulwer is the only one who ever came up to one’s preconceived notion Ww gs have their tria!, you shall fad his lady 
“Mrs. Bulwer is in ' foman, tall.!iof genius; and, for a finishing stroke of interest, theirs was eens een Dae See ee _ Methin! 
exquisitely shaped, p SPhrase!\a love match, and they seem to be the most attached as well vent to be 
‘the midnight darkmegs of her fof truth) as the handsomest couple I ever saw.’ GEORGE P. NORRIS, BETOR aD PROPRIETOR. Methinks 
as appli@d to her's; it is of that pu gives such|| A LeTTeR FROM ONE LADY TO ANoTHER.—Some have said | Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Apa sit horrors to 
an idea of richuess;,her complexion crushed on| they should be willing to marry men of smail capacity, be- fhecete a — Pied Ganans +t os sale on “Ido n 
ivory ; and eyes, large, soft, clear, of Wariable hazel ;'\cause their influence might be greater over them. But such) supplied (rom the commencement of the present volum oa 
ORK A or better | 


but beautiful ag her face is in both cele 
> 


# feature, itsghiet men are invariably a ameil and irritable. And even if the ! Seymour, prinicr, John-street 
be % Pa 3 





